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The Language We Speak 


Mr. Stepp: 1955 is the two hundredth anniversary of the publication 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary, which appeared in two handsome 
folio volumes on April 15, 1755. The present year is, therefore, a great 
occasion, not only for Johnsonians, but for everyone interested in our 
language; and that, in my experience, means practically everybody 
who speaks it. It is therefore both appropriate and fortunate that our 
Rounp Taste today is a transatlantic affair. Joining me in representing 
what Samuel Johnson called “the nation of savages” is Mr. William 
R. Keast. 


Mr. Keast: We have been having a whole series of celebrations of 
Johnson’s Dictionary in this country, notably at Yale University, at 
Columbia University, and at a number of other places as well, in which 
Johnson’s books have been on exhibit. 


Mr. Stepp: Our British colleagues are, first, Mr. L. F. Powell and, 
second, Mr. J. R. Sutherland. 


Mr. Powett: I can say as a Johnsonian (I am probably speaking 
on behalf of a good many other Johnsonians, most Johnsonians) that 
we are delighted at your numerous exhibitions and meetings at Chica- 
go, the Library of Congress, Yale, Columbia, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and the University of Florida, and we thank you very much, 
indeed. We cannot put up such a good big show as this; but we did 
have a very good meeting at Stationers’ Hall, where we were invited 
by the Master and Wardens of the Worshipful Company of Stationers 
and Newspaper Makers. 


Mr. Sutuertanp: I would just like to add to what Powell has said 
that this is, after all, England, and we are a rather phlegmatic people, 
remember. We do not go in very much for processions and things. We 
had Shakespeare last week, anyhow; and do not think too hardly of us 
if we have not put up in England such a good show as you have. It 
does not really mean, I think, that we have forgotten all about Dr. 
Johnson. 
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Mr. Keast: One thing I would like to mention before we get any? 
further is that, in addition to our celebrations and your celebrations on 
the other side, the anniversary has been marked by the publication off 
two books, which, I think, will make the celebration perhaps a little: 
more permanent. Professor Clifford of Columbia University has done; 
a new book, just published, on the young Sam Johnson, and Profes-- 
sor Sledd, sitting across from me, and his colleague, Professor Kolb,, 
at the University of Chicago, have just published a book on the Dic-- 
tionary itself. 


Mr. Powext: We can put one against that. We have published ai 
book on April 15, the very day that the Dictionary was published, by’ 
a well-known writer, Michael Joyce, who has written a new life of: 
Johnson. This is published by one of the firms which was interested | 
in the publication of Johnson’s Dictionary. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: I was just going to say that Sledd’s book has got: 
here, but I am sorry to say I do not have a copy here; Powell ha 
brought one along. Actually, I think you have read it, Powell. 


Mr. Powe uv: I have read it, indeed. 


Mr. Stepp: This is very kind of you, Mr. Powell. I am quite sur- 
prised, really. One of the things that seemed to me notable is the endur- 
ing interest in Johnson the man, and his Dictionary seems to me 
rather unusual among dictionaries in this respect: Johnson the man 
manages to get into it. 


Mr. SutHERLAND: I hope we won’t forget the Preface. The Preface 
does seem to me, of course, one of the finest things Johnson ever wrote, 
and we all tend to tell our people that the eighteenth century never’ 
expressed their feelings. Well, some of the most moving things John- 
son ever wrote, wouldn’t you agree, are in that Preface, toward the 


end? 

Mr. Stepp: Oh, yes. The concluding paragraphs of the Preface are. 
very distinguished. 

Mr. Powett: May I quote it? 

Mr. Stepp: Do. 

Mr. Powett: “The English Dictionary was written with little assist 


ance of the learned and without any patronage of the great; not ini 
the soft obscurities of retirement, or under the shelter of academick: 
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bowers, but amidst inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and in 
sorrow.” 


Mr. Keasr: Of course, he seems to be referring there, among other 
things, to the fact that, while he had hoped to receive some assistance 
from his patron, or hoped-for patron, Lord Chesterfield, that help was 
not really forthcoming. 


Mr. Sutuertanp: I would like to hear a bit about this. 
Sledd, you have got a chapter in your book on this topic. I have not 
read it; but I wonder how much you “go for” poor old Chesterfield. 


Mr. Stepp: We do not “go for” either of them. It seems to us this 
was a perfectly understandable misunderstanding. There was no par- 
ticular reason why Chesterfield should patronize Johnson actively. He 
was a busy man. He was not altogether a well man, and Johnson was 
hardly the sort of person who would recommend himself highly to 
such an elegant English gentleman. I think Chesterfield made his mis- 
‘take quite possibly out of a sense of real kindness for Dodsley. When 
the Dictionary was to be published, I presume Dodsley went to His 
Lordship and suggested that a few words might be helpful. Now, this 
was unfortunate, because the obvious conclusion would be: Here is a 
man praising the Dictionary as it appears. This is the kind of behavior 
that one would expect from an active patron; so that Johnson was 
placed quite innocently in a very strange position. And either he had 
to let people believe that Chesterfield had been his active patron or he 
had to put a stop to this strange delusion. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Yes. Well, what was an active patron? I always 
‘thought a patron was a chap who came down with a hundred guineas 
when you published a book. I did not know he took any part in the 
thing before that. 


Mr. Kzasr: Of course, Johnson has a definition of a patron in the 
| Dictionary which, I suppose, has some reference at least to his expe- 
rience with Chesterfield. You remember, he says a patron is one “who 
countenances, supports, or protects, commonly a wretch who supports 
with insolence and is paid with flattery.” 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Yes. But I do not think a patron did much be- 
‘tween accepting the thing and, as it were, the book coming out. John- 
json said, didn’t he, there was not any row? I think he said there was 
no actual incident. 
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Mr. Stepp: I think there was no actual incident. It was simply thatt 
Johnson wanted the world to be quite clear that this Dictionary wass 
the product of Samuel Johnson and not the product of Lord Chester-- 
field. As for what an active patron did, Chesterfield really did nott 
come down with a hundred pounds. He came down with ten, didn’ti 


he? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Oh, well, yes. Could we get on to something thatt 
interests me? In the eighteenth century they did rather think of John-. 
son, didn’t they, as the compiler of this Dictionary? We may not thinks 
of him in that way so exclusively today. 


Mk. Keast: He was known to his contemporaries as either the Ram- 
bler, from his periodical, or the great lexicographer, for quite a time- 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Yes. We would think of the Lives of the Poets; 
wouldn’t we? 


Mr. Keasr: I should think we would think that was his most im- 
portant and influential book. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND: Yes. 


Mr. Keast: Perhaps we ought to move on to the topic of how the 
English language has changed since Johnson’s time and what differ- 
ences there are nowadays between the function of dictionaries and the 
function of dictionaries as Johnson understood them. 


Mk. Stepp: Clearly one thing that Johnson did not succeed in doing, 
given the four voices which are now speaking, he did not succeed im 
producing uniformity in the English language; and I rather suspect 
that things that are going on today might have been extremely dis- 
tressing to him. 


Mr. Keasr: Of course, I think we ought not to take it absolutely for 
granted that Johnson supposed that he could put a stop to the changes 
which were occurring in the English language. There is some sign in 
the Plan which he wrote for his Dictionary in 1747 that he though 
that changes might be slowed down, if not arrested. But, by the | 
he came to publish his Dictionary, he was as convinced as any of us are 
today that the language was, as he calls it, “the boundless chaos of a 
living speech”—that it could not be harnessed and controlled. 


Mr. Powe xu: He thought all change was bad. 
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_ Mr. Keasr: Yes, he thought all change was bad; but he also thought 
that change was inevitable, didn’t he? 


_ Mk. Suruerzano: I think that is all due to these fellows being classi- 

cal scholars—Swift and the rest of them. They all thought of a Golden 

Age. I am going to say firmly that I think Johnson is all wrong about 
putting the Golden Age of English in the Elizabethan period. 


Mr. Stepp: And where should it be placed? 


___Mk. Suruertanp: About the time of the first Marquis of Halifax, I 
should say. 


Mr. Kzast: As a matter of fact, Johnson, although he says that the 
Golden Age of English literature is in the Elizabethan period, quotes a 
good deal more often from the writers of the latter part of the seven- 
_ teenth century and the first part of the eighteenth. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: He quotes a lot of Hooker and Bacon, though, 
_ doesn’t he? 


~ Mk. Keasr: Yes. But after Shakespeare the authors most frequently 
quoted are Pope, Swift, and Dryden. 


__ Mk. Suruertanp: Yes. Do you honestly think Spenser did any good 
_ for the English language? 

_ Mk. Keasr: Spenser appears in the Dictionary rather more often as a 
writer of obsolete words than he does as a writer of language to be 
imitated. 


Mr. SurHeERLANpD: That is true. But I should have thought that John- 
_ son obviously did not like, and perhaps none of them liked, the Resto- 
_ ration period. But do you know a better prose writer in English than 


Halifax? 


_ Mr. Keasr: No. But I think the frequency with which Johnson 

_ quotes writers like Dryden clearly indicates that he had a very high 

opinion, as he says in the Lives of the Poets he did, of Dryden’s prose 

style. 

Mr. Stepp: One might, of course, put in a good word for Johnson’s 

' own prose as it appears in some of his definitions; and I mean by this, 
not merely the quaint ones, where he manages to insult all Scotland by 
his definition of “oats,” but some of the ones which show a really dis- 
tinguished mind at work on the problem of definition. 
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Mr. Keasr: For example, there is a definition such as the one of 
“compliment.” He defines it as an act or expression of civility, usually 
understood to include some hypocrisy, and to mean less than it declares. 
Now, the same kind of vigor, of feeling, which went into his defini- . 
tions of “oats” and “lexicographer” also went into a great many defini- » 
tions that do not have much biographical significance. He seems to: 
have been intent upon trying to establish the tone of a word; to give: 
some sense of the attitude or association which it had; and not only | 
that but to indicate, as clearly as he could, where the word stood in | 
the various levels of usage—whether it was a word to be used poeti- | 
cally, or whether it was an elegant word, or whether it was to be | 
used in serious writing, or whether it was to be used only in conver- 
sation, or whether it was what he called a “low” word. 


Mr. Powe: Low, “cant” words. 


Mr. Keasr: Of course, I suppose he means by “low,” doesn’t he, 
what we would now call “colloquial”? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: “Flirtation” is a “cant” word used among women. 
Several times I have noticed that Johnson does bring in low, colloquial 
words from people like Pope. He uses the word “bite,” for instance, 
meaning “cheat,” and gives you Pope as a reference. I suppose he 
brought in far more than he meant to. 


Mr. Powe tt: He uses them, himself, of course. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: I mean the plan that he began with—he broadens 
it out quite a bit, I think, when he comes to doing the Dictionary. 


Mr. Supp: It has been interesting at the Yale exhibition to see one 
of Johnson’s working copies of the Dictionary which was exhibited 
there for the first time. 


Mr. Powety: Gimbel? 


Mr. Siepp: Yes, Colonel Gimbel’s copy was on exhibit; and it is a 
very interesting thing. I think no one would wish to commit himself 
on its exact nature at the moment. I have looked at a number of John- 
son’s revisions, and they show the same qualities that we have been 
talking about. For example, he defined “prophet” at one time as a man 
empowered by God to foretell futurity. Now the word “foretell” ap- 
parently did not seem to him quite accurate, and with true Johnsonian 
piety he changes “foretell” to “display.” 


j 


| 
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Mr. Keasr: Of course we have been suggesting to some extent here 
that Johnson’s classifications of words—deciding whether they were 
low or elegant or poetical—have not, on the whole, held good in the 
subsequent history of the language. It is worth pointing out that there 
are quite a number of instances in which what Johnson said about the 
word then is still true. He says that “to bamboozle” is a “cant” word, 
and I suppose it still is. He says that “fiddle-faddle” is a “cant” word 
and that “to go to pot” is a low phrase. Well, I suppose it is true that 
most of us would not use those words in the most polite or formal or 
elegant writing. 


Mr. Sutueranp: I think, of course, a big change has happened in 
this country. I hope you are not thinking that we have not altered at 
all. We have been very much Americanized, you know, in the last 
twenty years. The kids in my village are all trying to talk what they 
think is American. 


Mk. Sepp: I must say that fifty years ago I should not have expected 
an Englishman to say “the kids in my village.” 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Powell and I have got a sort of protective cocoon 
around us, but we are rather exceptional people. My wife is reading all 
these American science-fiction things, you know; and we have the 
movies—what the GI’s call the “movies”; we call them the “pictures” 
and sometimes the “films.” Of course, the whole thing is changing 
very much. We are not so rigid as we were. 


Mr. Stepp: You must understand that even in this country I doubt 
very much that Keast and I could understand our own children. 


Mr. Keasr: We need a glossary. We do not always have one as full 
as Johnson’s; but we certainly need one. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: I committed myself in print quite a long time ago, 


saying that the English of the New Yorker was the kind of thing that 


we had lost in England. It is about what Defoe was doing in the eight- 
eenth century—nice, easy, colloquial English. 

Mr. Kzast: So you regard at least some of the changes that have 
been coming your way from the United States as not altogether 
unfortunate? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Oh, far from it; no. I think, as a matter of fact, 
that some of your academic books are still rather heavily written. In 
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England I think we do tend to write our academic things often more 
easily than you do. 


Mr. Srepp: I must take my revenge for that remark by pointing out 
that there is a great distinction between the headlines in our news- 
papers and the headlines in yours. For example, some twenty or thirty , 
years ago, when Sir William Craigie was brought to Chicago to edit 
the Dictionary of American English, the headline in a local paper — 
which anounced his arrival was this: MIDWAY SIGNS LIMEY PROF TO DOPE _ 
YANK TALK. Now, this could be a very puzzling expression, I imagine, © 
As a matter of fact, one of your philological colleagues has discussed » 
the matter, and he suggested that the word “dope” meant “to treat” 
or “to cure”; and I do not think a Midwestern editor would really — 
think kindly of a gentleman from the British Isles coming to Chicago 
to cure American speech. “Dope” probably meant simply “to figure 
out,” to find what the causes and nature of the thing might be. 


Mr. Powett: I would like to mention one point. You mentioned Sir 
William Craigie, whom I knew very well. He took an assistant over 
to America, and, when he landed, he was asked what his occupation 
was. He said he was a lexicographer. And they said, “I guess you're 
the first lexicographer that ever landed in the United States.” 


Mr. Stepp: And at this point Noah Webster turned over in his 
grave. 


Mr. Keast: I wonder if we ought to say a word or two about the 
differences between Johnson’s Dictionary and what most of our listen- 
ers would expect to find in a dictionary nowadays? We have given 
them some idea of the kind of definition that Johnson goes in for, but 
I think we ought, also, to mention that for Johnson a dictionary was 
not simply a word list in which you could expect to find the word you 
wanted and its spelling, pronunciation, and meaning. In addition to 
being a word list, he intended it clearly as a grammar, as a book of 
usage, as a book of quotations, because his is surely the first English 
dictionary which displays quotations on a lavish scale to illustrate the 
various words. And most important of all, perhaps, his Dictionary has 
a profoundly literary emphasis. It is clearly true, isn’t it, that the lan- 
guage he thought he was describing, or was attempting to describe, 
was basically the language as written by good writers? 


Mr. Powe tt: Oh, yes. You must remember that in the Preface of his 
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shorter Dictionary he says definitely that it is compiled for the use of 
such as aspire to exactness of criticism or elegance of style. 


Mr. Keast: So that we should not be quite as surprised as we some- 
times are when he censures barbarous expressions or low phrases. 


Mr. SutHerLanp: Don’t you think that he was thinking of dedicat- 


: ing it to Lord Chesterfield? 


Mr. Powe t: Put a little more emphasis on that! 
Mr. SurHERLAND: No, I don’t suppose so. 


Mr. Stepp: He was certainly the first English lexicographer who de- 


“voted much space to describing the level of usage on which words 


could be found. He has, I believe, eight or nine hundred entries in 


which he describes the level of usage which is represented by a partic- 
ular word; and this was relatively a new thing in English lexicog- 
raphy. It is not, I suppose, the sort of thing that the editors of the 
Oxford English Dictionary would much indulge in. 


Mr. Kegasr: They might describe the level or indicate whether it was 


a technical word or a word of some other kind. But they probably 


i 


would not do it with the suggestion which Johnson customarily con- 
_veys that one ought very carefully to observe what level the word 
comes from in deciding whether to use it in a particular place or on 


a particular occasion. There is a much greater attempt to focus the use 
of words with respect to the purposes for which they are most appro- 


| priate. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: If we are thinking of Johnson’s influence continu- 
ing, I think he must have had a profound influence on that New Eng- 
lish Dictionary. J mean the wealth of quotation is something that 


_ made a great difference to that dictionary. 


Mr. Keasr: They quote him fairly often under their definitions, too. 


Tam sure that one of the things that all of us are interested in is 
whether Johnson was right in thinking that every language, English 


included, went through a process of change in which it moved from 


development, to perfection or elegance, to decline or decay. We all 


have had people correcting our grammar, I suppose, or referring to 
our use of colloquial idioms or to our pronunciation. 

Do you think, Sutherland, that Johnson’s view of the development 
of the language is a true one, and is there anything to be said for 
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where we are today? Are we in a state of perfection or decline or are 
we growing? 


Mr. Surertanp: I think that is a very difficult question. I think 
most countries, in actual fact, have had some such cycle as that. It does — 
not prove that you need have it. Of course, I am always unhappy . 


about discussing language unless one makes clear that one is talking 
about poetry or prose. The same thing would hardly hold good today. 


Mr. Powsett: No, I do not think so. 


Mr. Keasr: Of course, Johnson distinguished between the language 
of poetry and the language of prose, at least to some extent, perhaps 
not so firmly as we would do now; maybe more firmly than we would. 
We no longer talk about a poetic diction; or, I suppose, poets do not 
aim at poetic diction. 


Mr. Powett: Pope did, didn’t he? 


Mr. Keast: Yes, I think he probably did; and Johnson includes in 
his Dictionary a great lot of words which he says are poetical, like 
“damsel” and “raiment.” 


Mr. Powett: And are illustrated only by poets. 


Mr. Stepp: There is also another thing that we should think about. | 


It is somewhat misleading to suggest that the language exists only in 


books. To me—as a sort of amateur philologist—language is primarily 
speech; and, when people tell me that the language is becoming cor-. 


rupt, I wonder why, at this late date, we should worry about the virtue: 
of that rather battered maiden, the English language. To say that 
people are misusing and corrupting it always implies that the resources 
of the language would allow something better; otherwise there would 
be no basis for criticism. So, the real objection is not to the language 
but to people, and of course people are totally indefensible. 


Mr. Surnertanp: When you are talking about all this, are you, as 
I am, thinking of your language as the same as ours? I do not know 
if you are. Do you think that you are quite distinctive? Have you 
reached your peak yet in America? Have you passed it, or what? 


Mr. Keast: H. L. Mencken, at least, would like to have us believe 
that the language Sledd and I are talking about is a different language 


from the one you and Powell are talking about. Whether that is cor- 
rect, I am not sure. 
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Mr. Powett: I do not see very much difference in the reviews in the 
New Yorker, which I read, and English. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Well, I do. I think there is an easier, more collo- 
-quial syntax in the New Yorker. Yes, I should have thought this lan- 
guage of ours had several peaks, and I am not sure that the language 
in this country is having a sort of revival again. If you will read our 
contemporary novels, you will see that they are being written in a very 

different way than nineteenth-century novels. 


_ Mk. Keasr: Don’t you think that Johnson would have agreed that 
there are continuous cycles? 


Mar. SuTHERLAND: Yes, I do. 


Mr. Keast: And that it is not just that there is one peak and then 
one period of decline, with us now in a long trough, but rather that 
the thing goes on recurrently, and perhaps there was a peak in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and perhaps we may be on one now? 


Mr. Suruerzano: I think there was a trough in the middle of the 


“nineteenth century. 
Mg. Keasr: You think there was a trough? 
Mr. SutHertanp: I think that was about the worst of all. 


: Mr. Keast: Well, at any rate, I suspect that Johnson, looking back, 
would have seen a number of monuments instead of just a single lan- 

| guage. 

Mr. Sutuertanp: Yes, I quite agree. 

| Mr. Stepp: There is one other thing that we should not allow our- 

selves to do, and that is to grow too provincial. After all, there is, I 
understand, Australia; there is New Zealand; there is South Africa. 
There are speakers of English all over the world. So that the language 


‘which we speak is the language which several hundred millions speak. 
} 


__ Mr. Sutuertanp: I am delighted with this discussion, you know, to 
have got through so far as this without once hearing the name of Bos- 
well. I hope I am not offending anybody. I think it is very nice to 
think of Johnson as Johnson occasionally without Boswell coming in. 


Mr. Keasr: We are talking about a period of his life before he met 
Boswell and before Boswell had much to do with his activities. 
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Mr. SuTHERLAND: He would have been a wee Scot laddie when the 
first Dictionary came out. 


Mr. Powett: Are they reading Johnson in America, outside the uni- 
versities and the schools? 


Mr. Stepp: This is a question, I think, for Keast. 


Mr. Keasr: I think all of us would probably say he is being read 
but not as much as we would like. And I think it is particularly true | 
that, as you said earlier in the conversation, the work that tends to be - 
most often read is the Lives of the Poets, of course. But perhaps cele- . 
brations of this kind will do something to increase the interest in earlier 
works, like the Dictionary. | 


Mr. Powetr: It is true, isn’t it, that at Yale they are about to produce - 
an edition of Johnson’s works? 


Mr. Keasr: I understand that Yale University has undertaken to 


sponsor such an edition and that preparations for it are now going 
forward. 


Mr. Powetu: I understand that Alan Hazen is to be the editor. 
What do you think of this proposal? 


Mr. Keast: It seems to me long overdue. Johnson is surely the great- 
est English writer whose works have remained unedited, or untreated 
by modern editors, for such a long period of time. We have had edi- 
tions of dozens of people whose eminence in literature and whose in- 


fluence on English-speaking peoples have been ever so much less 
important than Johnson’s. 


Mr. Srepp: I might put in one cheerful note here. A colleague of 
mine has just finished a course in Johnson, for which the registration | 
was extremely large, and he reports that, when the class read Rasselas, 
of all things, they were delighted with it. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: That is astonishing to me, but I am glad to hear 
it. | 
Mr. Stepp: I think our time is running out, and we have come 
around to a very good topic on which to close. I suggest that we each 


take about thirty seconds to give our own opinions on Johnson’s repu- 
tation today and what he has meant for English letters. ) 


Mr. Poweti: There can be very little doubt that we are intensely 
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interested in Johnson over here. Not many years ago, you know, Dr. 
Chapman produced the best edition, the final edition, of the letters of 
Johnson over here. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: I can add to that. Powell and I arise four times a 
year in Johnson’s house and drink in solemn silence to the immortal 
memory of Samuel Johnson. And I will just say in concluding that, as 
far as my students are concerned, I do think they are genuinely inter- 


ested in Johnson. The world at large I am not so sure about. 


Mr. Stepp: I suppose I am really the person who is out of place 
here, since I cannot pretend to be a Johnsonian. To me, Johnson is pri- 
marily the maker of what I would consider the greatest one-man 
English dictionary that we have ever had. 


Mr. Keast: What has been said makes it perfectly clear not only 
that Johnson is an enduring figure in English letters but that the effort 
he made in his Dictionary, however he may from time to time have 
proved a not very good prophet, nevertheless must call our attention 
to the requirement that; when we use our language, we do so with 


real attention to its continuity, its stability, and its adaptation to the 


particular occasions on which we speak or write. 


Mr. Sepp: Keast, you have just placed a very high standard before 


| us all. I only trust that we have come near it in this broadcast. 


An Excerpt from 


DR. JOHNSON’S “DICTIONARY’’* 
By JAMES H. SLEDD and GWIN J. KOLB 


> 


Except for Johnson himself, early critics of the Dictionary, like Birch and ~ 
Edwards, were not usually distinguished for the moderation of their 
praise or blame. Sometimes the Dictionary was condemned as worthless; 
more often it was acknowledged as supreme; and a balanced estimate is 
almost as easily constructed as discovered. At least the topics, however, for — 
such an estimate and the favorable inclination of the majority of the ~ 
critics are immediately obvious in the mass of conflicting opinions. Among — 
those topics, Johnson’s word-list continued to be prominent. Only unusual — 
smugness distinguishes Horace Walpole from the many other dabblers 
who shared the dislike of Thomas Edwards for the “neological dictionary.” 
“I cannot imagine,” Walpole is quoted as saying, “that Dr. Johnson’s 
reputation will be very lasting. His dictionary is a surprising work for 
one man, but sufficient examples in foreign countries show that the task — 
is too much for one man, and that a society should alone pretend to pub- 
lish a standard dictionary. In Johnson’s Dictionary I can hardly find any-— 
thing I look for. It is full of words nowhere else to be found, and wants — 
numerous words occurring in good authors.” Time has taken a less 
malicious revenge on less toplofty judges, such as J. C. Adelung, who 
estimated Johnson’s word-list on the basis of his own comparable ex- 
perience as a lexicographer: “with respect to terms of science, and written — 
language, his work is very complete; but it is defective in social lan- 
guage, in the language of civil life, and in the terms of arts and manu- 
factures.” This “modern” view was stated even before the old idea of 
Johnson’s as the standard dictionary had lost its force. As late as 1807, 
the popular opinion was clearly different: “. . . although he has swelled 
the English vocabulary, perhaps, a little beyond its necessary bounds, he 
seems, by a general, though tacit, consent, to have fixed its standard.” 

In spelling, though the familiar claim that Johnson had “fixed the ex- 
ternal form of the language” will not bear precise scrutiny, his authority 
was even more generally recognized than it was in matters of diction. As 

* Reprinted, with permission, from James H. Sledd and Gwin J. Kolb, Dr. Johnson’s 
“Dictionary”: Essays in the Biography of a Book (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1955), pp. 136-41. The book appeared April 15, 1955, on the two hundredth anniver- | 
sary of the publication of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary. 
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James Jermyn wrote of his own lexicographical efforts in 1848: “From the 
Orthography of the last edition of Dr. Johnson’s established work, no 
variation will, of course, be expected.” Unfortunately, the great man had 
not done so eck for pronunciation, while his etymologies were generally 
decried by men whose own efforts were little short of capital crimes. On 
this subject, Joseph Ritson was his usual wasplike self: “Dr. Johnson is . 
very imperfectly acquainted with the nature and derivation of the English 
language (and, in that respect, his dictionary, how valuable soever it may 
be on account of the explanation and use of English words, is beneath 
contempt; there being scarcely ten words properly deduced in the whole 
work).” Eighteenth-entury ideas of the “proper deduction of words” may 
‘be represented by the remarks of another critic of Johnson’s etymologizing, 
William Drake. The mania for Celtic antiquities had bred strange notions 
about the history of English; and in 1789, in a series of by no means un- 
learned papers, Drake was arguing that the true original of English had 
been Gothic: “I must own a zeal for the antiquity of our language makes 
‘me observe, with some sort of indignation, our great philologer Johnson 
deriving our lesson from the French legon. This was pidling upon the sur- 
face, when he should have dug deep for the true etymon; for words like 
truth require much opening to come at their original. An English dic- 
tionary, indeed, which is not supported upon a Gothic foundation as to 
‘its derivations, is—‘monstrum horrendum cui lumen ademptum.’”! At the 
bottom of the well which he had dug for truth, Drake found a water- 
HF stic of his own. Referring his readers to the fourth chapter of Mark 
in the Gothic Bible, he declared that “this verb, Laisgan, and the sub- 
‘stantive Laisana, in the next verse, are the undoubted parents of the Eng- 
lish to lesson, and a lesson.” Even so, Drake was probably a better etymol- 
ogist than most of those who shared his indignation at Johnson’ s efforts, 
lwhich remained a favorite object of public condescension. “The slender- 
‘ness of Dr. Johnson’s philological attainments,” the world was assured in 
1839, “and his black ignorance of that particular philology which the case 
particularly required—the philology of the northern languages, are as much 
matters of record, and as undeniable as, in the opposite scale, are his logical 
skill, his curious felicity of distinction, and his masculine vigour of 
definition.” 

Both sides of the scale, in this quotation, were weighted with good, 
solid commonplaces. Wilkes, Kenrick, and others had made a great noise 
about a few definitions like that of pension, and occasional hardy eccentrics 
had dismissed all of Johnson’s explanations as quite worthless: “the radical 
‘defect of Johnson’s Dictionary is the imperfect or the erroneous explanation 


1“Observations on the Derivation of the English Language,” Archacologia, IX (1789), 
335. 
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of the meaning of the words that are there admitted. These explanations 
are in almost every case so obscure, or so indefinite, as to convey no ac-» 
curate idea to the mind of the ignorant person who consults the Dictionary - 
for information.” Most readers, however, did not take the eccentrics seri- 
ously in their attacks on Johnson’s definitions, which were commonly | 


accepted as models “for energy of language, vigour of understanding, and | : 


rectitude of mind”; and Thomas Edwards’ complaints against the quota- - 
tions which illustrated the definitions, though repeated more than once, 
were likewise unsustained by the popular verdict. Joseph E. Worcester was 
in the main line of tradition when, in 1860, he made Johnson’s quotations 


one basis for the praise with which he closed the first century of the Die-- 
tionary’s existence: “The publication of this Dictionary formed a greater 
era in the history of the language than that of any other work. No other. 
dictionary has had so much influence in fixing the external form of the lan- 
guage, and ascertaining and settling the meaning and proper use of words. 
Johnson was the first to introduce into English lexicography the method 
of illustrating the different significations of words by examples from the 
best writers; and his Dictionary, from the time of its first publication, has 
been, far more than any other, regarded as a standard for the language.” 
Worcester’s praise certainly represents the first century of opinion con- 
cerning Johnson more nearly than Tooke’s or Richardson’s or Webster’s 
criticisms could do, though their criticisms must at least be mentioned in 
any undistorted account; but none of the four men was a perfectly fit 
spokesman for the new ideals which, already in 1860, were guiding the 
first steps toward the Oxford English Dictionary. Talk of a standard dic- 
tionary, of fixing the form of the language and settling the proper use 
of words, was not in keeping with the spirit of the age of evolutionary 
science. Benjamin Martin and (after some hesitation) Johnson, too, had 


rejected the dream that the grammarian and lexicographer could make | 


his language changeless and immortal; and the disciples of Johnson who 
had claimed for the master more than the master had claimed for himself, 
had not escaped ridicule. “It is believed by some, that Dr. Johnson’s ad- 
mirable Dictionary is the most capital monument of human genius; that 
the studies of Archimedes and Newton are but like a feather in the scale 
with this amazing work; that he has given our language a stability, which, 

without him, it had never known; that he has performed alone, what, in| | 
other nations, whole academies fail to perform; and that as the fruit of Ais | 
learning and sagacity, our compositions will be classical and immortal. 
This may be true; but... .” In 1860, a damnifying conclusion could have 
been supplied much more convincingly than it had been in 1782. With 
their collections of obsolete, provincial, and slang terms, lexicographers and 


glossarists long ago had demonstrated the power of other interests than | 
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‘the interest in correctness, in the present, national, and reputable; and 
‘there were some men in England and many in Denmark and Germany 
who could explain the principles of the young science of historical linguis- 
tics. Such men, on occasion, were openly scornful of the philologers and 
_etymologists who had lived before the great days of Bopp and Grimm or 
‘(what was worse) who had neglected to read them. Even milder scholars, 
with a lingering fondness for the fantasies of Tooke, were calling not only 
‘for a new dictionary but for a new kind of dictionary. “A Dictionary .. . 
is an inventory of the language. . . . It is no task of the maker of it to select 
the goed words of a language. . . . He is an historian of it, not a critic.” 
The wheel had spun quite round since Thomas Edwards wrote to Daniel 
‘Wray. If Johnson had dominated English lexicography to 1830 and had 
‘at least shared its dominion since, Trench’s famous papers marked the 
‘beginning of an era which was not his. To the familiar topics which 
‘had composed the framework of earlier discussions of the Dictionary, there 
had now to be added the explanation that Johnson’s ideal of a standard 
“which might at least retard linguistic change was not the scientific ideal 
which permeated modern lexicography; and the note of condescension be- 
‘gan to be heard in the conventional tributes. What Johnson had tried to do 
‘he had done better than anyone else; but no one would ever attempt pre- 
cisely the same task again, and the influence of the Dictionary had entered 
its long decline. 
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